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ORIGINAL. 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 


In passing the crowded thoroughfares of New York, in 
the spring 1842, I noticed standing near a public corner, 
alittle girl about twelve years of age, holding in her hands 
alarge basket filled with choice flowers, tastefully arrang- 
ed in large boquets, which she profferred to the passers 
by, with an earnestness of manner, only subdued by the 
shrinking modesty, which seemed dreading to .attract 
undue attention. Her dress, although plain, and of a 
texture used only by the lower classes, was perfectly 
neat and clean; and the. large straw hat drawn over her 
face, shaded a countenamce remarkable for its sweet and 
intelligent expression. 

-As I drew neag ‘her, I instinctively stopped; and %e- 
lecting from amohg the may gorgeous banquets, a fra- 

rant bunch of Forget-me-?ts, inquired the price. “A 
sixpence, lady, will you buy ?’’ was the answer, in a sweet, 
musical voice, whilst the mild blue eyes of the little plead- 
er were upraised to mine with a tearfulness of expression, 


looks and manner, } was_about making some inquiries 
into her circumstances, when I was reminded by my im- 
patient companion, that the present was neither the time 
or place fur such delay; so hastily dropping into her 
hand a piece of silver in return for her flowers, 1 mingled 
again with the busy crowd, and pursued my homeward 
way, resolving at some future time to learn more of her. 
But although in my daily walks, [ kept constant watch, 


which could not be withstood. _ Interested at once by ey 








that perchance I might see again, the sweet face which 
had interested me so much, she never appeared, and as 
time wore on, my interest in her gradually passed away, 
As the summer months approached, I left New York for 
my country home, and did not again return. 

A few years after, while visiting some friends in a little, 
village on the banks of the Hudson, on inquiring for some 
one to whom to entrust some plain needle-work, I was di- 
rected to a young girl, who was recommended to me not 
only as a persgampkely to suit my present purpose, but as 
ene needing at@ deserving encouragement in her efforts 
at self-maintenance. 

Becoming much interested in what I heard of her, I 
took an early opportunity to visit her at her home, which 
I found was in a small cottage, situated directly on the 
banks of the river. Ona reaching the house, I knocked at 
the door, but receiving no answer, gently lifted the latch, 
aud entered. In alarge arm chair by the window, sat a 
young girl, pale and thin, whose countenance immediately 
struck me as familiar, but so altered was it by want and 
disease, that it was some time before IL recognized the 
features, as those of the New York Flower girl. The 
room, which seemed toserve the double purpose of sitting 

d sleeping room, was scantily furnished, although scru- 
pulously neat, and through the large cracks in the walls 
the chilling spring blasts come sweeping through, perfect- 
ly unfitting the room for the dwelling ofan invalid. Af- 
ter having ministered to her necessities as far as I was 
able, I reminded her of the ¢ircumstances in which I had 
previously seen her, and inquired into her history. ¢ She 
was, she told me, the daughter of a Scottish weaver,— 
who, allured by flattering reports of America, had been 
induced to leave his native land, and seek a trans-atlan- 
tic home. 

He did not; however live to reach New York : but dy- 

, ing on the passage, left his wife and children, with small 
means, unbefriended and alone, to struggle with the evils 
¢ ofpoverty in a strange land. 

Her mother had, for several years, managed by .wea- 
risome efforts to procure a subsistence for herself’ and 

‘children; but at length, worn out by care, her health 
- failed, and she fell a victim to consumption,. 
Her daughter said, that during her mother’s life, she 








| years, she had come to H 


had contributed to the support of the family, by disposing 
of boquets for a neighboring florist, but after the death of 
her mother and sister, finding these means inadequate to 
her support, she had at the early age of fourteen years, 
began to support herself by plain needle-work, Atier 
struggling with many adversities in New York, for two 
to seek employment and a 
home, as she told me,—but too plainly had she come to 
die. The flushed cheek, the lustrous eye, and constant 
cough, sliawed that the fiat of the destroying angel had 
gone forth, and that young as she-was, his seal was in- 
dellibly impressed on her brow. Slowly and almost im- 
perceptibly she wasted away : and through her long pro- 
tracted illness, she ever manifested that sweet resignation, 
and patient endurance of suffering, which had at first so 
struck me. One ardent wish, indeed, she often express- 
ed. In the first of her sickness, she told me, that could 
she orily once more lovkeon “‘ the beaks 2nd Lraes of bon- 
nie Scotland,” and once more see her childhood’s home, 
and friends, she could die in peace, leaving all else on 
earth without regret. But though, for sometime this hope 
was fondly cherished, she was finally obliged to relinquish 
it; and for the last few weeks of her life, her only prayer 
was to live till the simmer came—and the sweet suffer- 
er’s prayer was granted. She lived till summer; but 
when the roses bloomed, and the grass grew green, her 
gentle spirit passed away. 

A’ plain marble slab in the church-yard of H 
" resting place of the Scottish stranger, and 
the little children, throwing on her grave bunches 
of the bright flowers she loved so well while fiving, tell 
of the lonely maiden sleeping below ; who, far from home 
and friends, breathed her last in a strange land, and found 
a stranger’s grave. : c. E, N. 
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"The following fact was related by the Rev. P. Kent, 
vigiter for the British and Foreign Bible Society, at the 
meeting of the Association in Malton, Yorkshire, Sept. 
31, 1847 :— 

After an absence of some years, a minister returned for 
a Sunday to the place where he had formerly preached 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. When the services 
of the day were over, a widow knocked at the vestry door, 
aud requested an interview. ‘ Do you not remember me, 
Sir?” said the widow. ‘“ Not at this moment,’’ was the 
reply. ‘Do you notremember John?” “No.” “ Why 
he was at your Sunday School.” ‘That may be, but I 
cannot promise to remember every boy that has been 
in the school.’ ‘But, Sir,” said the widow very earn- 
estly, “my John was the best John in all the world.” 
“That may be too: still I cannot say that I remember 
him.” ‘But | am surn that ny John is the best John in 
all the world; and you will say so too, when you have 
heard what has happened since you left us some years 
ago.” And then the poor widow gave the minister the 
following account of her John :— 

“After you left us, Sir, my husband died, and we be- 
came very poor: indeed, we were almost starving. Aud 
one day my John said to me, ‘ Mother, dear, we cannot 
starve, and there is no work to be got; let me go to sea 
for atime, and try to earn some money for you.’ I was 
very loth to part from him, but times were bad, and as 
he seemed so anxious about it, I gave him a parting kiss, 
and he went to the nearest port, about seven miles dis- 
tant, to seek for a birth in a merchant vessel. John tried 
in many quarters, but he could not succeed for some days 
—and he was almost going to give up in despair, when 
he saw the master ofa ship passing by. ‘Do you want 
a boy, Sir?’ said John. ‘ Why, that is the very thing I 
am looking for,’ said the captain. ‘Do then, Sir, take 
me.’ ‘Well, where is your character.’ ‘Sir, nobody 
knows me here. In my own parish I could easily get a 
character, but I am a stranger in this town,’ ‘I cannot 
take you without a character.’ ‘ But I will ke very obe- 
dient: I will do all that you tell me.’ ‘ That is fine talk- 
ing, my boy; but tell you 1 must have a character, or I 
cannot take you with me.’ John looked thoughtful and 
sad for a moment, and then he bethought himself of his 
pocket Bible, which had been given him as a reward in 
the Sunday school. Opening the Bible ' where the in- 
scription was written, before the captain, ‘ Will that do, 
Sir, for a character? The captain read the following :-— 
Presented to John Reynolds, for his good behaviour in 
Sunday School in Date. 

‘Ay, ay, my boy, I will take you on this recommenda- 
tion. Come along with me.’” 




















JOHN REYNOLDS, THE SAILOR BOY. 





John was accordingly shipped in a merchant vessel for 
St. Petersburgh. A few days after, a storm arose, and’ 
the wind blew a hurricane, and the waves dashed over 
the ship, and the danger became frightfully great. John 
took his pocket Bible, and read, in a loud and solemn 
voice, the fifty-first Psalm. On his bended knee did that 
young sailor boy ery to that God who alone can appease 
the raging Storm. And one by one, one after another, 
did the sailors, and the mate, and the captain, kneel 
down by that sailor-boy, while he read the Psalm at the 
top of his voice. And it pleased God to hear their uni- 
ted supplication. ‘The storm abated; and the ship pur- 
sued her voyage in safety. The captain used to say to 
John, in the after part of the voyage, ‘It was a good day 
for‘me, my boy, when I'stipped you; your prayers saved 
my ship: when we get to St. Petersburgh you shall have 
a holiday.” 

When they arrived at St. Petersburgh, according to 
the captain’s promise, John had the holiday. Boy-like, 
he must needs go to the Emperor’s palace, to see all the 
great people go to Court. ‘There he stood gazing on 


| the’novel scene; and as carriage after carriage passed 


by, something dropped from one of them at his feet. Tt 
was a bracelet which had fallen from some lady’s hand. 
John picked it up, and called aloud to the coachman to 
stop ; but’ in vain;—the crowd and the noise prevented 
John from being noticed, and he returned to the captain 
with the bracelet. ‘* You are a lucky boy,” said the cap- 
tain: “these arediamonds.” ‘ But they are Not ming.” 
“* How did you come by them?” “TI picked them up; 
and I called to the driver to stop, but he drove on, and 
did not héar me.” ‘ You did, then, all that you could do 
under the circumstances,” said the captain, ‘‘ and they 
are clearly yours.” ‘No, captain, they are NoT MINE.” 
John was too honest and simple-minded to be caught by 
the captain’s guile. ‘“‘ Why, you foolish boy, let me have 
the diamonds, and when I get to London, I will sell them 
for you; they will fetch lots of money.” ‘‘ That may be, 
captain, but they are Nor mins; and, captain, suppose 
that we should have a storm as we go home; what then?” 
“ Ay, Jack, I never thought of that; however, let us try 
and find out the lady to whom the bracelet belongs.” 

‘ The owner was soon discovered, and the lost property 
was safely restored. John Reynolds received from the 
lady, as a reward of his honesty, the sum of thirty-five 
pounds, and this, under the captain’s advice, was laid 
out in skins and hides; and when John left his good ship 
at the end of his voyage, he had, buttoned up snugly in 
his pocket, the sum of eighty pounds, [$400.] 

Thus enriched, and with heart bounding with happi- 
ness, he set off as fast as possible to his native village, 
and very soon he found himself at the wicket gate of the 
well-known cottage. But, here, what a scene presented 
itself! the narrow pathway to the cottage door was all 
covered with grass and weeds; the windows were all 
closed; there was an appearance of desojation all around; 
and burning grief soon withered all poor John’s hopes; 
he felt sure that his dear mother was dead. He stood 
before the desolate cottage, aud gazed upon it; he could 
not weep, nor speak. Alas! how cutting, how grievous 
his disappointment ! 

Just at this moment a woman came out of a neighbor- 
ing cottage. * “Is that you, John?” John did not reply. 
The woman instantly saw what was passing in his mind. 
‘© Your mother is not dead, John.” ‘‘Is not she? is not 
she?” and the big tears flowed plentifully. ‘ Where is 
she?” ‘ She’sin the Union work-house.” ‘Is that all?” 
said John; and he brushed the tears away, and with @ 
throbbing bosom set off for the Union house. There he 
knocked at the door in fine style; and the master came 
running oat, thinking that it was the chairman of the- 
Board, or some great man on important and pressipg 
business. ‘‘ What do you want?” said the master, in 
a gruff, disappointed voice. ‘I want my mother.” “ Your 
mother! who is your mother?” ‘‘ Mary Reynolds.’* 
** What do you want with your mother?’ ‘‘ Support her, 
to be sure.”” ‘‘ You support her! that is very likely.” 
“T ama merchant,” said John : “I have got lots of money, 
and I witt have my mother.” ‘‘ You must get an order 
from a magistrate first.” ‘‘ Order! do not talk to me 
about orders: I must, [ will have my mother.” 

And Jolin succeeded. He carried off his mother in 


-triumph, rejoicing in the prospect of being able to minis- 


ter to her comfort. We do not wonder at her saying, 
** My John is the best John in the world.” She conclud- 
ed her touching and true story, by affirming, “Aw. ruts, 
Sir, was THROVGH THE Bisis.’”’ Yes, it was the blessed 
word of God which had changed his heart. {The Spirit of 
God had been his teacher; so that he could say, with 
David, The entrance of Thy word giveth light ; it giv- 
eth understanding unto the simple.. It was this that made 
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him an honest boy, and a dutifal and affectionate son. 
Who would not help to send the Bible to those who 
have it not? 


Oh! send God’s holy book where’er 
The winds can waft or waters’ bear ; 
Let India’s sons its page revere, 

Let Afric’s Jand the blessing share. 


Send it to where, expanded wide, 
The South Sea rolls its furthest tide ; 
To evrey Island’s distant shore, 
Make known the Saviour’s grace and power. 
{Ch. Miss. Juv. Ins. 
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ORIGINAL, 


REV. JOHN COTTON. 


John Cotton was born at Derby, England, Dec. 4, 1585. 
His parents were pious, and took great care of his educa- 
tion. Ile made such rapid progress in learning, that he 
was admitted to Trinity College, Cambridge, when he 
was thirteen years of age. From Trinity, he removed to' 
Emmanuel College, which was the Puritan College. He 
afterwards became a teacher in the University, and en- 
joyed a very high reputation as a man of learning. 

He became a preacher some years before his heart was 
changed. He was then awakened by the preaching of 
Mr. Perkins. He smothered his conviction, through fear 
lest religion should interfere with his pursuit of learning. 
When Mr. Perkins died, he secretly rejoiced that he was 
delivered from his powerful ministry, He was again 
awakened by the preaching of Dr. Sibs, and after three 
years of conviction, he gained evidence of the pardon of 
‘his sins. , 

The first time that he preached after his conversion, 
the whole University crowded to hear him, expecting, as 
on former occasions, a great display of eloquence; but 
he disappointed them by preaching a very plain, faithful, 
gospel sermon. 

He removed from Cambridge to Boston, in Linconshire, 
where he became the pastor of a Church. There he la- 
bored faithfully for about twenty years. 

But his piety, talents and learning, could not shield 
him from persecution. He could not conform to the 
Church of England, and though the influence of friends 
protected him, for a time, and allowed him to exercise his 
Ministry, when others were silenced, yet his time at length 
came, and he was obliged to leave his flock. 

He left Boston in disguise, and under a feigned name, 

with the purpose of coming to Holland. He’finally con- 
cluded to come to New England. One of his compan- 
ions for the voyage, was the Rev. Mr. Hooker. ‘* They 
got out of England with much difficulty,” says Winthrop, 
‘all places being belaid to have taken Mr. Cotton and 
Mr. Hooker, who had been long sought for, to have been 
brought into the High Commission. But the master be- 
ing bound to touch at Wight, the pursuers attended there, 
and in the mean time, the ministers were taken in at the 
Downs.” 

During the voyage, they had three sermons preached 
each day. Mr. Cotton preached in the morning, Mr. 
Hooker in the afternoon, and Mr, Stone in the evening. 
After aseven weeks passage, they landed in Boston, Amer- 
ca. Mr. Cotton was soon chosen teacher of the Church 
of Boston. The following account of his election and 
ordination to office, was written at the time, and by one 
who took part in the exercises. It will give the reader 
an idea of the ordinations of those days. 

“‘ Mr. Cotton was then chosen teacher of the congre- 
gation of Boston, and ordained by imposition of the hands 
of the presbytery, in this manner, First, he was chosen 
by all the congregation, testifying their consent by the 
erection of hands, Then Mr. Wilson, the pastor, demand- 
ed of him, if he did accept of that call. He paused, and 
then spake to that effect, that, though he knew himself 
unworthy and insufficient for that place, yet having ob- 
served all the indications of God’s providence, he could 
mot but accept it. Then the pastor and the two elders 
Jaid their hands upon his head, and the pastor prayed, and 
ethen taking off their hands, laid them on again, and speak- 
‘ing to him by name, did, in the name of the Holy Ghost 

ive him the charge of the congregation, and did thereby, 

as by a sign from God,) indue him with the gifts fit for 
his office. Then the neighboring ministers who were 
present, did give him the right hand of fellowship, and 
the pastor made a stipulation between him and the con- 
:gregation.” 

He continued in the service of the church of Boston 
for nearly twenty years. He exerted a greater influence 
over the churches in the country, and in the civil affairs 
of the colony, than any man of his time, 

Among his many excellencies, it may be mentioned, 
that he was slow toanger. The following anecdote rests 
on the authority of Flavel. ‘‘ A company of vain, wick- 
ed men, having inflamed their blood in a tavern at Bos- 
ton, and seeing that meek, and reverend, and holy minis- 
ter of Christ, Mr, Cotton coming along the street, one of 
them tells his companions, “1I’ll go, and put a trick upon 
old Cotton,” and so crossing his way, he whispers in 
his ear, ‘Cotton, thou art an old fool.” Mr. Cotton re- 
plied, “ I confess I am 80; the Lord make both me and 
thee wiser than we are, even wise unto salvation.” 

He once said to a friend, “ Angry men have an advan- 
tage above me: the people dare not set themselves against 
such men, because they know it will not be borne ; but 





some care not what they say or do about me, because they 
know I wont be angry with them again.” ; 

He was a great student. He commonly studied not 
less than twelve hours a day. 

He had often expressed the wish that he might not out- 
live his work. It was so ordered that he was laid aside 
from his work but a short time before his death. 

When he lay upon his death bed, he said, ‘I have now 
through grace, been more than forty years a servant to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and have ever found him a good 
Master. When Mr. Wilson took leave of him with the 
wish that God would lift up the light of his countenance 
upon him, he replied, “ God‘hath done it already, broth- 
er.” He then éalled his children, and having blessed 
them, requested to be left undisturbed his remaining mo- 
ments “ for the more freedom of his applications unto the 
Lord.” So after lying speechless for a few hours, he 
gave up his soul to God. He died Dec. 23, 1652, being 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 3. A. 








Nursery. 








THERE IS A GOD. 


Not Jong ago, | went with four little children into a 
watchmaker’s shop, and there a man brought out a little 
box, and put a key into a small hole in the side of it, and 
wound it up. He then set down the box, and touched a 
spring, and the top flew open, and a little bird, not as 
large as a humming bird, hopped out, and flapped its wings 
and sang, or seemed tosing, a-pretty tune. When it had 
sung its tune, it hopped down into the box, and we saw 
it no more. Jit was made of brass, and silver, and gold. 
It was very small and very beautiful. The little boys and 
girls that were with me were much pleased. Charles 
said, ‘ How pretty it is.’ James said, ‘ How it sings.’ 
Mary said, ‘I wish I had it. I would give a dollar for 
it.’ She was told the price of it was six hundred dollars. 
Jane asked, ‘Who made it?’ Mr. Smith, the watchmak- 
er, told her it was made by a man in Geneva, in Switzer- 
land. We all feft the store in good spirits, and went to 
a grove. Here were many living birds. Some were 
black, some were blue, some were red, some were yellow, 
some were green, and many were speckled. One had a 
white body, and red head, and black wings. One was 
black all over except the wings, which were the color of 
gold. Every one of them could hop from branch to 
branch, and from tree totree. They could build nests, 
and find food for themselves and for their young ones. 
They could all maké some noise. The notes of most of 
them were very.sweet. One of them could mock all the 
rest. He had the notesof the quail, the jay, the blue-bird, 
the robin, thé¢at-bird, and a dozen others. He is called 
the mocking-bird. The sun shone clearly, and a litle 
rain the night before had made the air cool and pleasant. 
So we all walked through the grove, and found some pret- 
ty flowers. Wethen came to a cool spring, and took .° 
drink of water. Near the spring was a large rock, and 
on it we sat down to rest. ‘ Now, is not this fine?’ said 
I. ‘ Yes, yes, yes, yes,’ was heard from all. Just then 
two or three birds near us sang sweetly, as if to please 
us. I thought it was a good time to talk. So I said, ‘If 
a man in Geneva made the bird in the box, how came all 
the living birds here? Did+they make themselves? I 
saw in my book the other day, that ‘ nothing can make 
nothing.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ did the man in Geneva make 
them?’ Jane answered, ‘No! he never sawthem. He 
could not make such birds as these. The bird in the 
box is the best he could make, and it cannot lay eggs, 
and hatch young ones, and fly about, and build nests 
and eat cherries.’ I then said, ‘Did they just grow 
without any one making them?’ Charles replied, ‘ How 
could they ?* * Mary said,‘I can tell you how they came 
here. God made them. No man could make them. 
None could make them but God himself. I know there is 
a God, because there are so many pretty birds.’ 

I added, ‘ You are all right, my children. There is a 
God. If these little birds were put under the water, they 
would all die, yet there are thousands of living things in 
the water that would dieif they were brought out of it. God 
has fitted the birds tothe air, and the fishes to the sea. 
Hevhas made everything good, and we ought to believe 
that he is. His works are all around us. They are many 
and great, and wise. Let us never doubt that there is 
a God.”-Rev. Dr.Plummer's Short Sermons for Children. 








Morality. 
A PATIENT MAN. 


Forty years ago, in St. Paul’s church-yard, that famous 
place inthe nfetrdpolis of England, there was a dry goods 
store, the favorite resort of ladies. The partners of the 
house, and all their clerks, were known for their respect- 
fal and indulgent conduct; but one of his clerks had 
earned the appellation of ‘the patient man.’ He had 
never been known to lose his temper or polite attention, 
under the trying tedium of a lady’s whims—a thing of 
course remarkable. 

A lady of title and large fortune determined she would 
test his patience. She induced another lady to accompa- 
ny her, dressed in courtly style, drove in her elegant car- 
riage, with coachman and two footmen in their splendid 
livery, to the store, and singled out the patient man. 








ee 











She first desired to see some satins, and after handing 


down all that were there, none of them suited her. She 
then requested to be shown the velvets. These were as 
little to her mind ; and they were left for muslins. These 
were unfortunate in price and quality, or breadth or length 
or something, and she asked to see some ribbons. Some 
were too plain, and others too much fringed ; some were 
too narrow, and others were too broad. At length she 
bought a yard of ealico, and paid the price, (and not 
without grumbling,) one shilling. 

The patient man folded it up, handed her to her car- 
riage, and politely bowing, went back to his counter, and 
put up his satins, velvets, muslins, ribbons, calicoes, &¢ 
an occupation costing him an hour or more, eek, 

‘He is apatient man,’ exclaimed the lady, when sie 
had relaxed the tension of her face and mind, which had 
been requisite to the performance of her part. ‘* He jg 
deserving ofencouragement, [I will return to-morrow, and 
really purchase.’ : 

She went again, and singling him out, she pleasantly 
apologized for her behavior yesterday, and said she meant 
to buy to-day. He said there needed no apology; he 
never wishes tosell what the ladies did not wish to buy. 

She now had down the satins, and took a piece—she 
looked the velvet over, and selected the best Piece. She 
took two or three pieces of muslin, and several rolls of 
ribbon. Selecting other things, she made up an amount 
of £50, for which she gave her banker’s check—and ask- 
ed the favor of the partners, for the patient man to go home 
with the goods, 

He went with her, and as the carriage drove along, she 
asked him, ‘why do you not go into business for your- 
self?’ ‘I have no capital,’ he replied. 

She told him if he would select a place where busi- 
ness could be done, she would assist him. to set upina 
good store, promised to secure him many fmilies. 

He was not prepared for this, and pleaded inexperience, 
and his fears of failure. She insisted his indomitable pa- 
tience would surmount all difficulties, and she would run 
all risks if he would try. He wished to tell his worthy 
employers and ask their advice. She consented; and 
they advised him to accept the offer. 

The lady sent her own surveyor and her lawyer with 
him, and they chose a place in Ludgate Hill. She ad- 
vanced £2,000 in cash and backed his credit for £2,000 
more. He commenced, and was successful. He took 
in partners, and in thirteen years retired from the Lud- 
gate Hill ‘Great Shaw! Establishment,’ with £40,000. 
The basis of all which was one hour’s patience. 


[N. ¥. Organ. 








Religion. 
HUMILITY—A DREAM. 


I thonght I stood at the entrance of an immense pal- 
ace, and saw a poor mendicant waiting opposite me. He 
seemed a man of broken spirit, his face was wan and 
pale, his words ever and anon, were, ‘ admit me, pray ad- 
mit me to the palace.’ . 

But he, like myself, seemed to apply to the wrong per- 
sons for admittance. He turned away many times, but 
came back again to plead for entrance; asI saw him 
leaning dejected against the door way, I cast in my mind 
what advice to give him, forgetting, alas! that I too was 
ignorant. Then came the door keeper to him. I ap- 
plied for admission as a right, while the poor beggar only 
showed his rags and wept tohim. The door keeper gave 
attention ; he took him by the hand, and so they went on 
together, and the gate closed on me. 

Then I saw the beauty of humility. Not long after, 
I met my humble man of tears, but how changed! His 
garment was costly ; his feet were shod with strange but 
substantial shoes: his face wore no longer its sad expres- 
sion. Now I accosted him and said, ‘ What means this 
change? and what of the palace?’ He answered me with 
solemnity, ‘ this change is the free and unmerited gift of 
the great King. ‘This,’ pointing to his garb, ‘ isthe robe 
of his righteousness, and he who admitted me is truly as 
the door of the palace. Through him alone can you en- 
ter. Go,’ said he, ‘and apply with penitence and faith. 
His voice never yet sent away the humble suppliant.’ 
‘ What,’ said I, ‘can none but he admit me?’ ‘And art 
thou not content?’ he said. ‘Could a thousand others 
give me a place there, I would prefer the hand that led 
me so gently in; go,’ he said, ‘ and learn humility.’ 

The earnestness of his voice startled me. 
plainly saw that my dream had showed me Jesus, the only 
way of salvation. Alas! I said, as I roused myself—that 
so many go away disappointed, because too proud to 
depend on the meek and lowly Saviour.—Mother’s Jour. 


“JESUS WANTS CHILDREN.’ : 


One day, lately, as I was sitting at work, with my little 
daughter A s, a child of four years old, by my side, 
seeing me occasionally put my hand to my head, she 
asked me why I did so, I told her I felt very unwell, and 
wished to keep myself very still. She began a little con- 
versation by asking, 

‘ How do people die, mamma?’ 

I explained to her as well as I could. 

A ‘You don’t wan’t me to die, mamma?’ 

M. No, I love you very much, and I should not’ like 
to part with you; but if God thinks best to take you, I 
must cheerfully submit to his will; and if you are a good 
child you will go to Jesus. 

A. ‘ When I was sick, mamma, you put flannel round 
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me; you did not want me to die, did you? But you know 
mamma, Jesus wants children—he loves them, too, and 
when I die, if 1 am good, I shall go up to him, and then 
Ishall come out of the die, and Jive with him.’ She then’ 
asked if litle Abby and Helen (two little children, the 
darlings of neighbors living near our house, who lately 
died, and were buried at the same time in the same grave, ) 
had gone to heaven—‘ they were very good, mamma; I 
used to swing them, I never pushed them down, I shall 
never see them again!’ — ; 
Dear children, if you love Jesus, you will keep hisgom- 
mandments—you will be good children to your parents, 
and kind and just to everybody, and when you die, you 
will go up to Jesus, and at the resurrection of the just 
your body will be raised—you ‘ will come out of the die,’ 
as A. expressed it, and be glorified for ever with the bles- 
sed Jesus. [Zion’s Advocate. 








~ Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


CHARLOTTE S. CROMBIE. 

The subject of this memoir, died in Manchester, Mass. 
Oct. 3d, 1848, aged 11 years. 

This dear child was dedicated to God in baptism, by 
her parents, and had received much faithful religious in- 
struction from maternal lips. 

She early became a member of the Sabbath School, and 
never, it is believed, appeared there without her lesson 
‘well learned. Her teacher well rememberéd how, from 
week to week, when in her seventh and eighth years, 
she came each Sabbath, with one or more answers in the 
Assembly’s Catechism, perfectly committed to memory. 
And in this way she learned nearly the whole of this 
Catechism. 

This faithful training at home in her Sabbath School 
lessons, no doubt contributed to make her thorough in 
her week day lessons. ‘This indeed, was early inculcat- 
ed on her mind by parental teaching, that not the short 
and easy ‘passages only should be learned, but the longer 
and more difficult ones. Accordingly her teacher in the 
week day school says; she never failed to have the hard- 
est lesson well gotten. 

Charlotte had also, for about three years previous to 
her death, belonged to a juvenile missionnry association, 
at whose monthly meetings religious instruction occupies 
aprominent place. To this little society she was much 
attached. In all these means of religious improvement, 
she seemed deeply interested. Under their influence and 
especially that of the instructions of her mother, the hab- 
it of secret prayer, it is believed, was formed, and without 
doubt abiding impressions produced. 

She showed herself, however, like other children, es- 
tranged in heart from God, until within a few months of 
her death, when a marked change became gradually vis- 
ible in her conduct. She manifested an increased inter- 
est in her Sabbath School, giving strict attention to what 
her teacher said, while others in her class were inatten- 
tive. She seemed also conscientious in all her duties. 
Appeared to exercise a forgiving spirit towards any of her 
mates that ill treated her. “I try to keep out of their 
way,” she said, “and feel kind towards them. I do not 
hate them, but I hate their actions.” 

On one occasion, her teacher spoke to the class about 
the duty of secret prayer, and one of the class told her 
she said, ‘‘Our Father,” meaning that she repeated the 
Lord’s prayer, when Charlotte remarked, ‘I do not call 
that praying, but going away alone, and confessing our 
sins to God, and asking his forgiveness.” 

She loved to give tothe Sabbath School and missiona- 
ty contributions, and when once, on asking the privilege 
of doing it; she was told of some who did not give, though 
better able to do so, she replied, ‘‘ that does not al- 
ter my duty.” 

When seized with her last sickness, she often asked 
her mother. to sit by. her side, and tell her all about Adam’s 
sin, the death of Christ, and other kindred topics. She 
aever seemed to be weary of such conversations, or of 
hearing the Scriptures read. When her father, as he 
was reading to her, ceased to read aloud, thinking she 
was asleep, she would say, ‘ why do you stop reading, I 
am awake;” and long would she listen with fixed atten- 
tion to passages of Scripture and hymns which were fre- 
quently read to her at her desire. 

Early in her sickness, she inquired for her pastor, and 
not only intelligent and satisfactory were the answers she 
gave to such questions as, Do you feel you are a sinner? 
Do you love the Saviour? Have you been in the habit of 
secret prayer? Are you willing God should do with 
you as he pleases? but she asked him to pray with her, 
and seemed herself truly to engage in the exercise. When 
once he called and withdrew without seeing her, think- 
ing it not best at that time to disturb her, she expressed 
great regret, and wished to have him called back. 

When she at one time spoke of herself as a sinner, 
her mother asked her if she ever felt so before her sick- 
Ress ; she said, ‘‘ Oh yes, often.” Subsequently her moth- 
er learned that she had been known by her sister, who 
slept with her, to confess her sins, and weep on account 
of them, praying for forgiveness. 

About two days before she died, she had a sudden ill 
turn,.which led her friends to think, and probably herself, 
that death was near. Her Sabbath School teacher, com- 
ing in to see her soon after, Charlotte clasped her around 
her neck, and said, “‘ Dear teacher, I was afraid I should 








never see you again inthis world, but I hoped we should 
meet in heaven.” 

On that evening, she asked'to see asick sister who was 
helped into the room for this purpose. She then took her 
leave of her, and all the family, bidding each member good 
bye with a kiss, saying, ‘1 hope to meet you all in heaven.” 

When in health, she often had planned and practised 
little acts of self denial, that she might give tothe Sabbath 
school or missionary contributions. She told her moth- 
er that some little girls who never gave anything to the 
missionaries, bought candy almost every day, adding, ‘I 
do not think it is right.” And cheerfully did she habit- 
ually deny herself such indulgences, that she might have 
something to give to this object. ‘his cause she did 
not forget as death drew near, but said she should like, 
if her mother was willing, to have her money, (the small 
sum of thirty cents) given, half to the SabbathJSchool, 
and half to the Missionary Society. She was asked why 


| she wished this, she replied, “ because I pity those chil- 


dren who have no Sabbath School, and no good books 
to teach them about the Saviour.” 

She also at this time, thought of the absent, and sent a 
kind message to her minister, saying, ‘‘ Mr. T. has been 
very good to call and see me; tell him I thank him.” 

The day before she died, she said to her mother, ap- 
parently to test her willingness to part with her. ‘ I think 


| L may as‘well die now as any time, don’t you think so, 


mother? then I shall not sin any more.” Her mother 
replied, God’s time is best, but I hoped you would get 
well again; if I knew certainly that you were a Chris- 
tian, I should be willing. Charlotte replied, ‘ don’t you 
think I do love thé Saviour? I hope I do.” I hope you 
do, replied her mother. Then sbe said, with hesitation, 
as if she were about to ask too much, ‘do you think you 
are a Christian, mother?” To which her mother reply- 
ing, ‘I hope so, why do you ask that question, do you 
not think I am consistent?” ‘‘Oh yes, you have been a 
beautiful mother to me,’ she replied. ‘‘ You have brought 
me up well, and given me good instruction, but if you 
are a christian, why are you not willing God should do 
as he is a mind to!” 

She then told her mother, ‘‘ she hoped when she wag 
gone, she would not be so unreconciled to it as some 
mothers had been when they had lost their children, 
mourning about it continually, and unable to do anything.” 
Soon after, she asked her sister to go and ask her father, 
““why he was not willing she should die and go to the Sa- 
viour ;” adding, “I am willing.” 

She remarked to one sitting by her, “I have many 
friends in the grave yard,” and then after a pause, re- 
peated, 

“Their bodies rest beneath the sod, 

Their spirits dwell in heagea” 
About ten minutes before she breathed her last, she 
looked towards her aunt, who was sitting beside her, and 
said, ‘‘I shall see aunt E.” a sister of her mother’s, who 
died in hope some months before. Thus was her young 
spirit soaring away to that blessed abode, where we trust, 
in a few moments more, she found herself joining in the 
song of the redeemed. 

My young friends, who may read this account of Char- 
lotte Crombie, are you sure you shall not be called to die 
as soon and as suddenly as she wast No; you are not 
sure of living a single day longer. Ate you then ready 
and willing to leave all you love, and meet death in 
peace ¢ 

Remember, she began to prepare for death when in 
health. It was then she confessed her sins to God, and 
asked her forgiveness. She did this daily. She loved 
the Saviour, and tried to keep his commandments. Fol- 
low her example, and happy will it be for you, whether 
you die young, or live to a good old age. 

“ See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand, 
With all engaging charms, 

Hark, how he calls the tender lambs, 
And folds them in his arms.” 


“They that seek me early, shall find me.” T. 


Sabbath School. 
HOW TO BE USEFUL. 


In perseverance, there is usually a great reward. Sab- 
bath school scholars should be as busy as bees. This was 
the advice given one Sabbath afternoon lately, at the an- 
niversary of the Bible Society of the Pine street Church, 
Philadelphia, by the pastor. ‘The managers of the Soci- 
ety are all juvenile members of the congregation, and 
during the last year, have collected over one hundred 
and fifty dollars, to be paid intothe treasury of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. As an encouragement, the pastor 
gave the example of the honey bee in industry and per- 
severance in collecting honey to add to the common 
stock. That insect, he said, can only carry at one time 
about as much honey as amounts to the tenth part of a 
drop of water, yet by numbers, and always being busy, 
they will in one season, collect as much as sixty pounds 
of honey. So the young members of the Society, by be- 
ing as busy as bees, although each gathering is small in 
the course of the year, have a handsome sum for the aid 
of the Bible Society, to distribute that precious book to, 
those who are destitute of the bread of life. 

Hearing the above advice to the young workers, I was 
reminded of an mstance that occurred some years ago, 
showing how Sabbath school scholars may be useful. In 
one of our Southern cities, the scholars of a Sunday 




















school were requested to search the lanes and alleys, and 
see if they could not find some children that never attend- 
ed Sabbath school, and to urge them to do so, A few 
tried the experiment, and a number of scholars were ob- 
tained. One of them was a little lad whom I shall call 
Didymus. He was found ina bottling cellar, poorly clad, 
with a huge roundabout upon him, suitable for one of 
larger growth, and was quite busy washing bottles. Upon 
asking him if he attended Sabbath school, he replied, no. 
He was urged to do so, and promised to attend on the 
coming Sabbath. He did attend, and became a regular, 
studious and intelligent scholar. His parents being mem- 
bers of the Papal Church, were much opposed to their 
son’s going to the Protestant Sunday School, and would 
gladly have prevented it, but he became attached to the 
school, to the teachers, and to the pastors of the Church, 
and could not be kept from their school. Afier a time, 
he left his home, to enter a store in a largecity. He had 
become so much attached to the Sabbath School, that he 
sought one in the same connexion, at his newhome. In 
due time he became a teacher, and could be seen, Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, imparting that instruction to others, 
that had been so freely given to himself. He soon felt a 
growing desire to be more useful in his divine Master’s 
cause, and proposed studying for the ministry. His pas- 
tor approved of the wish, and he was sent to a preparatory 
academy previous to entering College. He left the acade- 
emy with honor, then entered college, passed through his 
studies there, and finally finished his course at one of the 
theological seminaries in Massachusetts. That same lit- 
tle Didymus is now an accredited minister of the ever- 
lasting gospel,—has preached before the congregation 
that educated him, and before the’ people of the church 
in whose Sunday school he was first taught the knowledge 
of his Saviour. The last I heard of Didymus, he was 
proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation to perishing sin- 
ners in one of our Southern States. 

Here is an example of what Sabbath school scholars 
may do, for although the beginning is small, yet, if they 
are as busy as bees, they do not know what great good 
may be the result of their Jabors. Didymus was saved 
from the superstitions of the Papal Church, and through 
the instrumentality of the Sabbath School, is now warn- 
ing sinners to flee from the wrath to come. Will not 
some of our little readers, Mr. Editor, endeavor to find 
another Didymus? Let them remember the advice to 
be always as busy as bees. [ Myrtle. 
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THE BALL OF YARN, 


M , was the only child out of five, spared to her 
parents. The father relates the following incident which 
occurred when she was two years old. She was diverting 
herself with a ball of yarn, one day, from which her 
grandmother was occasionally taking a piece to mend 
stockings. The old lady wishing to replenish her needle, 
called upon M for the ball. For some reason best 
known to her little self, she refused to give itup. The 
request for the ball was several times repeated, but with- 
out obtaining it. The father sitting by, reading, inter- 
fered, and added his request that she would give up the 
ball, but without effect. Hethen told her decidedly— 
“Carry the ball to grandma.” But instead of obeying, 
she fixed herself in a position of resistance; and with 
eyes directed to the floor, and her hand grasping the ball 
more firmly, she stood unmoved, The command was re- 
peated; but the only answer was ashrug of the shoulders, 
a twitch of the muscles, and a glance of the eye, intimat- 
ing decidedly, “1 wont.” The command .was repeated 
again, and, to his surprise, the same answer was given. 
He arose from his seat, and approaching her, repeated the 
command ; but instead of obedience, she threw the ball 
spitefully across the room. He took her by the hand, led 
her to the ball, told her to take it up and carry it to her 
grandmother. She refused—he bent her forward, and 
placed her hand on the ball, repeating the command ; 
but instead of obeying, she gave it a knock to the other 
side of the room. He led her to it, and repeated the or- 
der, placing her hand again on the yarn, and accompa- 
nying the order with a threat of punishment; but to no 
effect, After spending about fifteen minutes in this way, 
he inflicted several smart blows; but, though she cried 
lustily, she refused to yield. He repeated the blows two 
or three times, until she stopped crying, and finally sub- 
mitted. She catches up the ball, and filled with sudden 
penitence and love, she stretches out her arms, and strives 
to cling around her father’s neck and kiss him. | But, to 
test her sincerity, he requires her first to carry the ball of 
yarn to grandma. She does so and comes back, but, be- 
fore he will let her kiss him, he orders her to go and get 
the ball and bring it to him. She obeys at once. He 
then orders her to place it in a chair, at another end of 
the room; she obeys as quickly and returns again. He 
sends her again for it, and orders her with it thence to 
another place, and thence to the old lady. All is done 
as he commands. After these repeated proofs of the - 
reality or her submission, he suffers her to kiss him, and 
to kiss her grandmother, and then to go to her play 
again. The father says, he never had much trouble 
after this event in securing the obedience of that daugh- 
ter; indeed she was ever afterwards the most affectionate 
and ubedient of his children, though naturally the most 
decided and self-willed of either of them. 

, [Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes 
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Editorial. * 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


THE NARROW ESCAPE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

In a country town, and in rum times, there lived a family 
whose name we shall choose to call Smart. * They were an in- 
fluential family, and reputed the most forehanded, in a place 
where none were wealthy. Mr. Smart was an intelligent, be- 
nevolent man, and a professor of religion. Though he kept a 
Country store and a public house, in both of which he retailed 
intoxicating drinks, he was esteemed truly pious; and in refer- 
ence to those times of ignorance on one subject, charity may 
now consider him a Christian. 

Thirty-two years ago this winter, when a new pastor had 
been settled over the church of which Mr. Smart was a mem- 
ber, when the sledding was fine, there was a large turn out 
among that people to cut and haul, from a parish wood lot, a 
yearly supply of fuel for the young minister. As he was then 
at board, he authorized Mr. Smart to supply, (according to the 
custom of those days,) all who were thus Jaboring gratuitously, 
with mixed and unmixed liquors. But when he beheld them at 
their work, it was mortifying to the clergyman, to find numbers 
there, who he feared, prized his rum more than his preaching. 
And when afterwards he found that his bill fur spirits, was per- 
haps more than half what it would have cost him to have hired 
the same labor done, his conscience even then, was too much 
alive to the sin of fostering an appetite for drinking, to encout- 
age a continuance in the place of what had previously beena 
regular yearly practice. After that, his wood was provided at 
his own expense, without giving strong drink. 

The succeeding autumn,when the ground was frozen, the same 
people turned out with men and teams, to draw from some dis- 
tance to the place for its erection, the frame of a new barn, for 
the pastor. Among that company, was Mr. Eliab Smart, the 
eldest child of Mrs. S. and only son of his father, her first hus- 
band, who was the brother of the merchant Smart. He had 
been brought up in habits of seeing ardent spirits freely used 
by old and young; by ministers and people. Perhaps his con- 
nexion from childhood, with a store and a bar room, helped 
to create in him an appetite for strong drink. He had now ar- 
rived at manhood, was settled on a good farm well stocked, 
which he had inherited from his father. Though industrious, 
and in other respects moral, the insidious habit of drinking to 
excess, was creeping upon him. On this occasion, the minis- 
ter was freely receiving the labors of his people; and accord- 
ing to common practice, in return, was inconsiderately, but lib- 
erally supplying them with distilled poison. Young Smart be- 
came ambitiousto have the heaviest timber on his wheels. It 
was very evident, what had raised his ambition. He had drank 
too freely. The clergyman particularly requested Mr. H. and 
Mr. N. to have an eye on the safety of Smart. When about to 
start, these men endeavored to dissuade him from drawing his 
team himself, and allow them to take charge of it. But the 
stimulus which made him believe be had the best team, induc- 
ed the belief that he was the best driver on the ground. Still 
he knew that he could not walk strait, or stand steady. He 
therefore placed one hand on the bow of the near ox of his 
team, and started his load. Mr. A. walked in the middle of the 
road, directly in front of the team, Mr. N. was immediately be- 
hind the unhappy young man. They had not proceeded far, be- 
fore they came to descending ground. There, Smart’s feet slid, 
his hand gave way, and he fell directly before the near forward 
wheel. It was impossible for Mr. H. in front of the team, to 
stop it instantly, as the load ofseveral tons weight was pressing 
forward. Mr. N. likewise saw that he had not time to with- 
draw the fallen man. Instead of attempting to do so, he grasp- 
ed with all his strength, a spoke in the wheel, before it struck 
Smart, preventing it from rolling, and causing it to slide, thus 
allowing the poor intoxicated man to be crowded before it on 
the frozen ground, perhaps a rod or more, till Mr. H. could stop 
theteam. Through this remarkable presence of mind in the 
man at the wheel, the wretched inebriate, though sadly bruised, 
was spared from being instantly crushed to death, as he must 
have been, had that wheel rolled over him. When learning 
these facts, that pastor determined he would never again be li- 
able to the danger of having an immortal soul hurried unpre- 
pared to the bar of God by the use of spirits which he had 
furnished. 

But the reader is ready to ask, did Mr. Eliab Smart, in view 
of his narrow escape from a sudden und awful death, after re- 
covering from his many bruises, become a reformed man? I 
fear it could not be said with truth, that he did. “Canthe 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots, then may 
those who are accustomed to do evil, learn to do well.” Sin- 
ful appetites and passions, when indulged for some time, are 
rarely conquered except through strong moral principle. With 
God, all things are possible. Grace can conquer sinful habits. 

s H. W. 





THE HALF-POUND- OF POWDER. 

“There is some money—you go into the shop and get some 
powder and matches, and we will go down by the side of the 
river, and have some fun.” So said a boy to me, as we met at 
the corner of the street. In 1 went, and got the powder and 
matches, and off we went down by the side of the river. It was 
the day after the fourth of July, and there was some old rock- 
ets that they had not fired the night before. I filled a rocket 








and was agoing to spit in it,to make a fuse, when the whole 
charge came in my fuce. The blackened eye and scorched 
hair and eyebrows, told what had happened tome. “Lead me 
to the water,” said I. They led me tothe water, through a 
thicket of briars and thorns—(judge of my situation; for it be- 
ing a hot day, I was barefooted.) I washed my eye, and bor- 
rowed a handkerchief of my companion to tie it up. 1 started 
for home; but the handkerchief was as black as a coal by the 
time I got home. My eye is well now; I can read pretty well. 
It was about a year ago, last fourth of July ; but my compan- 
‘jon never would come to see me, except when my father was 
away, and then he would set on the door step, for fear my father 
would catch him, and whip him for getting the powder. 
S. R. McDurres, Rochester, N. H. 

[The above was evidently written by a boy. Although the 
style needs polishing, he is a good witness to prove the danger 
of powder inthe hands of boys who know not how to use it 
with safety. 

This fact reminds me of a scene which I witnessed many 
yearsago. Asal was passing a street in Boston, I saw a crowd 
of people gathered around a shed, which appeared shattered in 
pieces. Among the ruins, lay the dead bodies of three boys: 
their faces black, and their clothes mostly torn from their limbs. 
Upon inquiry, I learned that some kegs of powder had been 
landed on the side-walk, and rolled into the shed. The kegs 
not being tight, some powder had fallen on the pavement, and 
made a train as they were rolled in. The boys fuund the pow- 
der—set fire to it, and followed the blaze till it led to the kegs, 
when they exploded and killed the boys instantly. 

The Fourth of July is again approaching. As there have 
been many accidents from powder in years past, we hope the 
above facts will operate as a warning to our young readers, how 
they meddle with so dangerous an article as’ gunpowder, or any 
thing which contains it—Eb.] 





JUVENILE INCENDIARIES. 


The burning of Mr. Bemis’s barn in Watertown, which has 
been found to have been purposely set on fire by boys—and the 
detection of a boy in the act of attempting to set fire to Park 
street Church, in Boston, has led me to think that if boys were 
better instructed as to the consequences of such conduct, they 
would not dare to commit such wickedness, and expose them- 
selves to imprisonment and death. Many boys have little or no 
moral instruction from their parents—restraints must therefore 
come from some other source—their Instructors in the Public 
Schools and Sabbath Schools might give such adinonitions as 
would be useful, in restraining them from crimes which endan- 
ger not only property, but life. If there were a tract or book 
written and printed, pointing out briefly and distinctly the pen- 
allies which are attached to those offences, which boys, often, 
for the sake of sport, are disposed to commit, it would be a most 
useful publication, should it be extensively circulated. 

Prospective Rewards for the detection of Incendiaries, in any 
case which may hereafter occur, has been found to have a good 
effect, as no such fires have occurred during the time the Re- 
ward was offered. 

Something should be done to stop this mischief; and these 
hints are Lbrown out, to induce others to write, cr act on the 
subject.—Lpiror., 











“* BLESSED BE GOD: ALL IS RIGHT.” 

On board an East Indiaman, was a pivus boatswain, whom, on 
this account, the crew looked upon as a strange man. ‘ne 
ship was overtaken with scorim so dreadful, tuut after every 
elfurt tu preserve life, tue Captain said, * All that could be done, 
has been dune—it was lmpossible the vessel could weather it.” 
‘Tue ship seemed sinking—the captain withdrew into the cabin, 
the men were, some on their knees, and others with horror 
hanging on parts of the ngging. The boutswain had been very 
active, wud apparently unalarmed during the whole of the gale. 
At this moment, when a heavy sea struck the ship and seewed 
as if it would instantly sink her, ivoking up with a suule, he ex- 
claimed,—* Biessed be God, all is mght!” and began to sing. 
The storin afterwards abated, and the vessel was suved. Thus, 
amid the storms of life, on the durk ocean of death, and amidst 
the terrors of the judgment day, the Ciristian may still smile, 
und exultingly exclaim, * Blessed be God, all is right.” 

——~@——— 


MARY’S DEATH. 


Mary was a bright stholar. She loved her books, and was a 
constant attendant at the Sabbath School as long as her health 
would admit; but consumption, that fell destroyer, began its 
work afew months since, and now, as the leaves are falling 
from the trees, and lie scattered on the ground, Mary has pass- 
ed away from earth, and her once beautiful furm lies buried in 
the grave. But death to herhad lost all its terrors, and in an- 
swer to the question proposed by her pastor, ‘ Mary, do you feel 
willing to die? she replied, *O yes; { am longing for the hour 
toerrive. I have settled all that business!’ Thus peacefully 
did she fall asleep in Jesus, 

Many weeping friends attended her funeral, and the occasion 
was improved by a sermon founded on Psalm xxxiv, 11. A long 
procession followed’ her to her resting ploce. The secret of 
this child’s devotion to God, was early religious instruction; 
and how much it behooves every parent to train up his chil- 
dren for the Lord ; and if itis the duty of parents to instruct, it 
is also the duty of children to hearken to the voice of instruc- 
tion. I hope allthe children who read this short account will 
endeavor to imitate the virtues of this lovely child; to be mild 
and pleasant in their lives, and then, if called away from time, 
may they, like her, triumph over death, and receive the crown 








laid up for them in heaven, [S. S. Advocate, 


ANECDOTE OF ALLSTON. 


Some years after Allston had acquired a considerable reputa- 
tion as a painter, a friend showed him a miniature, and begged 
he would give his sincere opinion upon its merits, as the young 
man who drew it had some thoughts of becoming a painter by 
profession. Allston, after much pressing, and declining to give 
an opinion, candidly told the gentleman he feared the lad would 
never do anything as a painter, and advised his following some 
more congenial pursuit. His friend then convinced him that 
the work had been done by Allston himself for this very gentle- 
man, when Allston was very young! 

. io a 
" A SAD CONTRASP. 


A painter once met with a beautiful child. So enraptured 
was he with its countenance and expressions of loveliness, that 
he resolved to paint it. He did so; and hung his favorite 
picture in his study. He made it his guardian angel. In sor- 
row and passion, he sought relief and tranquillity in gazing 
upon that charming countenance. He purposed, if he ever 
saw its counterpart, to paint that also. But years passed away 
before he found a face so infernally ugly as to satisfy his idea 
of a perfect contrast to his darling picture. It was that ofa 
wretch, lying, in despair, upon the floor ofhis cell. He painted 
that terrible countenance. But what must have been his emo- 
tions, when he learned that it was the very same person he had 
painted before! ‘The first was the face of the innocent child; 
the last that of the reckless, ruined youth. The best things per- 
verted, become the worst. The sweetest juices, changed, pro- 
duce the sharpest acids. That little angel likeness had been 
metamorphosed into the reality of a fiend.—Selected, 


_— 

Remarx.—Men are very frequently like tea—the real strength 
and goodness is not properly drawn out of them until they have 
been for a short time in hot water. 











ORIGINAL, 


LINES 


On the Death of Charlotte J. Lakin, affectionately inscribed to the 
bereaved Mother. 


And must I part with thee, my child, 
My lovely, my little one? 

And must thou close thine eyes so mild,’ 
When life is just begun? 


I’ve watched each day, thy fading cheek 
As on my breast thou lay ; 

I’ve felt thy little limbs grow weak, 
Yet thought disease to stay. 


I hoped to cherish thy fair form 
Till life was full of glee; 

To shield thee from each gathering storm, 
That breaks on life’s dark sea. 


But we’ve been called thus soon, to part; 
Our lovely child must lay 

Deep in the earth’s unyielding heart, 
Tul the resurrection day. 


*Tis hard to part with thee so soon, 
But can I wish thee back, 

To endure the sickness, pain and gloom, 
Attending life’s dark track ? 


No, I cannot, for thou art free 
From all thy wasting pain ; 

Ah! how it wrung my heart, to see 
Thee bound in Death’s cold chain. 


“— little sisters deeply feel 

“he loss of one so dear; 

Father and friend around thee kneel, 
And shed the feeling tear. 


O! may we meet our darling babe, 
Where parting ne’er can come; 
Though in the grave, it now is laid, 

We know that Heaven’s its home. 


And may we feel, although our hearts, 
With anguish sore, may swell, 
That God, who this affliction sends, 

E’er doeth all things well, 


Hancock, N. H. 





- LINES 
Wrilten on the Death of Laura M. Lakin. 


Another soul has left 
Its tenement on earth, 

Friends are again bereft, 
Stilled be their mirth; 

For one, all bright, and gay, 

And lovely as the day, 

From us is called away : 
To peaceful rest. 


Her childish form was seized 
With raging pain, 
But of the fell disease 
She ne’er complain’d ; 
So patient, meek, and mild, 
She seemed not like a child ; 
She mourned not, the while 
That she remained. 


Vainly we strove to keep. 
. Our cherished one ; 

Her joy is now complete 
Beyond the sun; 

She is an angel now, 

A crown is on her brow. 

To God's decree we bow; 
His will be done. 


Our Laura now is blest 
With saints above, 

Where sorrow ne’er infests, 
But all is love; 

She worships at the throne 

Of him whose blood alone, 

Can for our sins atone, 








And gave us rest. Hance:k, N. H: 
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